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BENEVOLENCE. Long and long had a mother’s anxieties yearned | every nation of the then known world, At that 











; From the London Revivaiist. 
BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS. 

Not long since, we were discoursing with a 
friend, on the frequent interpositions of Providence, 
in order to establish the veracity and inspiration 
of the Holy Word, when he related the following 
history, of which he had personal knowledge. 

In a country town in England, not many years 
since, a man having two sons nearly of age, died, 
leaving to them and his pious wife, a comfortable 
estate. ‘The young men soon dissipated their por- 
tion, and no small share of the widow’s property.— 
She tried various expedients to secure a pittance 
from their grasp; but, forseeing that all would soon 
be gone, and no one the better, she resolved that 
she would make one offering to the Lord, while it 
was in her power. She accordingly paid over to 
the Treasurer of a Missionary Society, twenty 
pounds sterling. Her wicked and extravagant 
sons hearing of this, reviled her, and declared that 
the money might as well have been thrown into 
the sea. And this, said she, is what I thought, 
for God says, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and, after many days, shalt thou find it again,” 
and added, ‘‘ this money may do us all more good 
by-and-by than it will at present.” 


over her last and only earthly prop, for the brothers 
did not both leave at once; ship after ship arrived 
from India, and one post after another walked 
through the village, but alas, not a line for the 
fainting widow; and when hope was almost expir- 
ing in the utter desolation and poverty around her, 
in, containing a sub- 
d°a full account of 
the happy death of her firstborn, and the blessed 
conversion of her second, under the preaching of 
‘* Ah,” she could just utter through 
deep and overwhelming emotion, ‘‘ what a faithful 
God I have trusted in—those twenty pounds again! 
Oh, it is enough, it is enough!” 

The Missionaries at Serampore discovered, in 
the surviving convert, unusual indications of talent, 
that might, by suitable cultivation, be of use in the 
ministry, and they obtained his discharge from the 
army, instructed him for a year or two, and en- 
couraged him to preach. 

The lamp of life was burning low in the worn- 
out socket of the aged mother’s earthly tabernacle, 
and she was waiting, in humble and patient hope, 
for the day and hour of her departure. x. 
The day had disappeared, the serenity of evening 
shade was enwrapping the face of nature, the latch 





When all that these sons could obtain had been 
spent in riotous living, they both enlisted in the 
army, and were ordered to India. 

The regiment of the elder one was stationed far 
up the Ganges, but not beyond the circuit of Mis- 
sionary efforts. There the soldier found a man of 
God, who directed him to the great sacrifice of the 
cross, as the only hope for inquiring sinners. He 
believed on the Lord Jesus Christ as the Scripture 
hath said, and became a kind of first fruits unto 
God in that regiment. Meantime the praying 
mother at home had been pleading with God, that 
her prodigal sons might yet return unto their 
heavenly Father, even if they never returned to 
the embraces of maternal affection. While thus 
she prayed for her children, as the patriarch of Uz 
sacrificed for his sons and daughters after their 
festal seasons, a letter was brought her by the 
post written by the elder son, announcing the fact 
of his conversion, his deep contrition for his past 
wickedness, and especially mourning over his cruel 
and undutiful conduct to his aged and widowed 
mother.—Half unread, the letter dropped from 
her trembling hands, and with tears streaming 
down her furrowed face, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh that 
twenty pounds! that twenty pounds! God be prais- 
ed, here is the bread again,found after many days.” 

This converted son was subsequently removed 
to Fort William, near Calcutta, and there he 
found, to his surprise, his younger brother: but to 
his grief he was yet the slave of his sins, and an 
enemy to God. 

He soon, however, succeeded in leading this 
youth to hear a Baptist missionary who regularly 
officiated to the garrison, and the Spirit and the 
Word said to the poor lost soul, ‘‘ Come,’’—the 
minister said, ‘‘ Come,”—and the praying mother 
at home was saying ‘‘ Come,’’—and when he could 
find no other refuge from the wrath to come, he 
also said, ‘I will arise, and go to my Father.” 
Then was there joy again in heaven; and there 
was Joy on earth— 

‘On India’s coral strand.” 

Two outcasts from happiness and home were 
filled with unspeakable joy. Here they were both 
baptized, and, almost immediately, the cholera 
seized upon the first-born heir, and he triurhphantly 
entered into the joy of his Lord. 


then, in strains t 


xultingly said the 
nty pounds have 
Ah, but. for those “twenty pounds, I c n , 
might have gone down sorrowing to the grave.—| ocean. While the sailors were dispersed along 
Three times over has the Lord brought them back |the shore, a sudden attack was made upon them 
to me; ‘bless the Lord, O, my soul, and forget not | by the barbarians who peopled that coast. All the 
all his benefits!’ ” 

This younger son left at home an affectionate I ; " 
wife, and, under a high sense of duty, and a re-|@ lesson which Meropius had prescribed, under a 
turning affection for her whom he had voyed to|tree at a considerable distance from the scene of 
love, he had returned to England, and thus he had | Carnage. They were spared, for their innocence 
the pleasure of becoming to her as one alive from and youth were enough to soften the most obdu- 
the dead. He became subsequently a useful and | rate hearts. They were made captives, and shortly 
honored pastor, and is now an able Minister of the | after were sent as acceptable presents to the king, 
New Testament. 








NARRATIVE. | 








From the Juvenile Missionary Intelligencer. 
HISTORY OF FRUMENTIUS., 


The city of Tyre was from the earliest times 
distinguished for its commerce, and consequent 
opulence and refinement. 
prising mariners visited every port in the Mediter- 
ranean, and even passed beyond the “pillars of 
Hercules,”’ on that wide ocean which they con- 
sidered as the limits of the world. But temporal 
prosperity was to Tyre the cause of ruin; the 
wickedness of the city was great, and brought 
down upon it the repeated judgments of an offend- 
Its inhabitants were compelled by Ne- 
buchadnezzar to flee and found a new city, which 
was afterwards destroyed by Alexander the Great;] that high office which he was to fill) The chief 
and having been rebuilt, was utterly razed by the 
Turks, about the year 1280. 

In the fourth century of the Christian era, it 
ad recovered greatly from its former desolation, 


and maintained a very extended intercourse with comforting doctrines they still adhered. Frumen- 


Its hardy and enter- 





time too its inhabitants were principally Christians, 
and were distinguished even in those days of ger- 
erosity and self-denial, for their liberality in the 
cause of Christ; for then “ its merchandise and 
its hire were, holiness to the Lord.” Many of its 
citizens are enrolled in the noble army of martyrs. 

About this time there lived in Tyre a philosopher 
named Meropius, to whom had been intrusted the 
education of Frumentius and Edesius, his youthful 
nephews. Books were not then so plenty as now. 
Nor was intercourse between different nations so 
free and unrestricted; the learned therefore had 
generally to acquire for themselves that knowledge 
which we may obtain from the writings of others. 
Meropius was anxious to increase his knowledge 
of foreign countries, and he first directed his at- 
tention to India, where the gospel had been preach- 
ed some time before, by the apostie Thomas. 
Starting therefore from Tyre, with his young pu- 
pils, he arrived in safety in India, and there spent 
a considerable time, acquiring, we may suppose, 
much useful and pleasing information in relation 


turned their thoughts towards home, the recolle¢- 
tion of which all the novel scenes they had wit- 
nessed could not obliterate. Alas! that home most 








was down, and the ‘old family Bible had been| of them were destined never to reach. 
laid quietly on the stand,” and, leaning on her old 
oaken arm chair, the mother heard a gentle tap at 
the door, but before she could rise and reach it, 
she was seized in the arms of a son! and for a mo-| separates it from the Mediterranean, they could 
ment, neither could give utterance to their feelings. 
The sacred avenues of mzternal-and filia) affection ; 
were closed, but only to be fully overflowed, and derstood, and the timid sailors, almost afraid to be 
cannot be written, they re-|out of sight of land, made but slow progress. 
counted to each ‘other the mighty acts of. divine 
goodness—againgand again 
venerable matron, ‘‘ those 


Meropius, with his young companions, embarked 
in a vessel which was to convey them up the Red 
Sea, when, having crossed the narrow isthmus that 


return to Tyre by a ship from some African port. 
The science of navigation was then but little un- 


Shortly after they had entered the Red Sea, it was 
found that their provisions were nearly exhausted ; 
they were therefore obliged to stop at a small port 
on the coast of Abyssinia, not far from the Indian 


passengers and crew were cruelly slain, excepting 
only Frumentius and Edesius, who were learning 


who resided at Axum. 
That God who had so remarkably preserved 
their lives, when all their companions were slain, 


his providence to make known his gospel in Abys- 
sinia, and He gave them favor in the sight of the 
king. Their superior education and talents were 
soon discovered, and in a short time Frumentius, 
who was the elder, was made the king’s secretary, 
and Edesius his cap-bearer. They both filled 
these honorable offices with propriety and faithful- 
ness, and the king, on his death, acknowledged 
their merits, and in testimony of his approbation 
and affection, gave them their liberty. 

The successor of the king was young, and hjs 
mother was to govern during his minority. She 
knew the value of the Christian strangers, and in- 
duced them to remain, to assist her in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and to educate her son for 


management of the affairs of the kingdom thus 
came imto their hands, and they were careful to 
use their influenee and example for the support of 
the religion of Jesus, to whose blessed and soul 








to that strange land. At length the travellers -* 


did not now desert them; he had designed them in * 
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tius persuaded some Christian“ merchants, who 
traded into Abyssinia, to settle in that country, 
and procured for them the free exercise of their 
religion, and many peculiar privileges. 

Not long after this, the young king, whose name 
was Aizan, became of sufficient age to assume 
himself the administration of his kingdom, and the 
two brothers departed from that country which had 
so long been their home. Both were anxious to 
return to Tyre, but the benighted condition of the 
Abyssinians pressed heavily on the heart of Fru- 
mentius, He went therefore immediately to Al- 
exandria, where resided at that time the celebrat- 
ed Athanasius, to whom he stated the condition of 
the Abyssinians, and his expectations and hopes 
that the gospel would meet there with good suc- 
cess. Athanasius consulted with the other clergy 
of the place, and by their advice Frumentius him- 
self was ordained a bishop, to publish to them the 
good tidings of salvation. 

Frumentius was filled with missionary zeal; he 
was not one who exhorted others to make sacrifices 
from which he himself would shrink; he returned 
immediately to Axum. Now vested with full min- 
isterial power, he began publicly to call upon the 
people of Abyssinia to repent; he laid open before 
them the gospel plan of salvation, and called upon 
them to embrace Jesus, the only Saviour of the 
lost. His labor was successful—the king, the 
king’s brother, and many of the nobles of the land, 
soon became his converts, and their subjects fol- 
lowed the example of their rulers. Frumentius 
translated into their language the word of life, and 
caused it to be generally circulated and read, and 
by his zealous labors the Lord caused this moral 
‘* wilderness to blossom as the rose.”” Then no 
doubt was fulfilled that sacred prophecy, yet to be 
more extensively verified, that ‘‘ Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hands to God.” 

To this day the results of Frumentius’ labors 
yet remain. Abyssinia is still a Christian country, 
though surrounded on every side by Mahommedans 
or Pagans. Many impurities have been introduced 
into that simple religion which he taught, but yet 
the groundwork is there. 

Such is a true history of Frumentius, whose 
name is yet remembered and loved among the 
Abyssinians. 
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Written Sor the Youth’s Companion. 
FREDERIC AUGUSTUS C 
[Continued from page 51.) 

Mr. Epitror,—I send you a few more facts about 
** Frederic,” and possibly at some future time, as 
his mother may have health and strength, may 
glean a few more interesting indications of thought 
exhibited by this remarkable boy. 

His mother has been for a long time confined 
to her chamber by ill health, and on this account 
was unable to look after her dear child so much as 
she could wish. Frederic was very kind and at- 
tentive to all her desires, always ready to run of 
errands for her, and seemed to delight in doing 
kind offices for her. Little boys do not always like 
to wail upon their sick mothers—they had rather be in 
the street playing with other boys; and when they do 
leave their play to do anything for their sick parents, 
they are so fretful and so anxious to get back to play, 
that the mothers had rather suffer for want of what 
the child might do for them, than ask them to do it 
again. 

Frederic was always glad when school was done, 
that he might run to the bedside of his mother and 
see if she did not want him for something. He 
would delight to sit in her room, and get chips for 
her fire, or read to her. He never seemed more 
happy than when thus employed. He seemed to 
think that now his father was away at sea, he must 
take his father’s place in taking care of mother. 
He never was so busy at play that he would not in 
a moment leave it if she wanted him, and he never 
once stole away to play without asking her first if 
he might—if ‘‘ she did not want him to do some- 





—————— 








drowned; they thought his sick mother would miss 


so kind, and loved his mother, and was always ready 
te help her, and they felt very sorry when he was 


him so much. 
One day being in a hurry, he carried some hot 
drink to his mother, and handing it to her, said, 
‘* here, mother, is some gruel grandma sent you,” 
and immediately turned to leave the room. His 
mother said ‘‘ Frederic, is that the way you bring 
your sick mother food? don’t you like to wait upon 
me?” The little boy turned, and looking at her, 
burst into tears and said, ‘‘ Ma, I did’nt mean any 
thing—I do love to bring it.” Little reader, do you 
love to wait on sick parent? 

He would hardly leave the house for any pur- 
pose without asking his mother’s leave. If re- 
quested by any of the family to do an errand for 


if she was willing he sh Even ifeétis aunts or 
friends told him ‘it w matter—he need not 
be so particular—his mother would be willing they 
knew,” still he would go and see for himself; and 
more than all, some of them‘used to laugh at him 
because he would see his mother first—would take 
hold of his little coat and tell him ‘‘ he was a little 
granny.” He did not mind their talk, but run to 
his mother’s bedside. 

If away from home on a visit, he was very care- 
ful always to return at the time his mother told 
him to. No persuasion of friends could prevail 
upon him to stay longer. He would say “‘ he must 
go home and see his sick mother—perhaps he 
would come some other time again.” If his friends 
told him ‘‘ they would send his mother word, and 
they had no doubt his mother would let him stay 
if-she knew how much they wished him to,” he 
would not stay—‘‘ his mother expected him—per- 
haps she wanted him for something—he would go 
and see.” . 

Every body was glad to have him come to see 
them. He was such a still and careful little boy— 
so obliging—not touching anything but what he had 
leave to... His mother used to let him to go out 
much oftener than she would, if he had not been 
so particular about returning home, and those he 
went to see loved to have him come; and though 
they were very sorry to have him go home, yet 
when they knew the reason they loved him the 
more. Latile boy, imitate Frederié, and your = 
rents and friends will all love you too, as they did love 
him. 

His mother does not know that he ever told a 
falsehood or attempted to deceive in any instance 
—nor does any of the family or neighbors or any 
of his school-mates. They all remember his telling 
things that he had done not exactly right, or when 
he had neglected to do what he ought to have 
done, he frankly came and told of it—things they 
never would have known if he had not told. His 
mother used to send him down stairs to bring 
up a small pot of honey when she wanted some. 
She could always trust him with the key to the 
closet, and never knew him to touch or taste any 
thing of the kind without leave. One day as he 
brought the honey to her, she asked ‘‘if he did 
not ever taste any for himself, for she would not 
know it if he did, and she had not particularly told 
him not to taste the honey, though she had other 
things.’’ *"Mother, that would be wrong, you know, 
(he said) for God would see me if I did;. and He 
would punish me a great deal harder than you 
would.”” Remember, dear children, God will see i 
you do wrong, if your parents do not. He will see of 
your play-mates do not—and He will punish too sf 
your parents do not. 

He had often told his mother of other boys who 
had behaved bad at school and were punished, and 
asked her ‘‘ what she should do if he was punish- 
ed?” She replied that she should think he needed 
whipping at home, and probably should punish 
him too. A week or two after he came home from 
school in tears as if his heart would break, and 
went to his mother and told her ‘‘he had been 
punished.” The other boys, he said, were pun- 





thing for her?” Every body knew Frederic was 


them, he always first went and asked his mother |. 


ate 


They all went home after school laughing, and he 
did not think their parents would punish them 
He begged his mother in such a way, and shed go 
many tears, she told him she would not punish 
him for that; but if she found he whispered jn 
school and did not mind his lesson, she should 
some other time. 
Had he not come and told her of this she pro. 
bably never would have known it. He did not 
wait for her to find it out, or wait in hopes she 
would not know it; but, as he always at other times 
did, went and told her. He never seemed to 
think of such a thing as not telling, if he had done 
wrong; he'told that as soon as he told if he had 
done right. If Frederic said anything, we all 
= he told the truth, and loved him because he 
id. 
I am sorry to tell you he did disobey his mother 
on one occasion, though it is the only one any one 
can remember. I do not want little boys to think 
this is not a true history, and so I must tell what 
Frederic did that was wrong, as well as what he 
did that was right. His mother had given him 
leave a number of times to go after school down 
to a little brook with other boys to catch fish; but 
she found he came home smelling so fishy and so 
dirty, she told him she could not let him go any 
more. Frederic seemed sorry, and thesother boys 
still going after the fish, he felt a desire to go with 
them. is mother did not give him leave, and it 
was apparently forgotten. He returned from school 
a few weeks after this very sad, and going to his 
mother’s room, told her ‘‘ he had been a naughty 
boy, he had been to the brook.” She asked if he 
had forgotten what she told him about it? He 
said he got part way before he thought of it; that 
the other boys all went, and he did not feel right. 
He wanted to come back, but he thought he would 
go and not touch the fish, and then she would not 
object. The mother took his hands, and finding 
they smelt of the fish, she said, ‘‘ Why, Frederic, 
you did go and touch them; what a wicked boy, 
to disobey me and go when I told you not to.” 
Frederic said ‘‘ whon he got to the brook and set 
down on the bank, he could not help touching 
them, and then he felt so sorry he came right 
home.” The mother sent him away, saying “he 
was such a wicked boy she could not have him 
about her.” Frederic went out of the room weep- 
ing bitterly, and after some time, an aunt seeing 


|his tears, inquired what was the matter? He 


begged her to go to his mother and ask her to for- 
give him, he had done wrong, and he did not know 
as she would ever Jove him again. The aunt went 
and told his mother what he said, and Frederic 
was soon after called to her room. She asked 
him ‘‘if he did not know he had sinned against 
God, and must ask Him to forgive him?” He 
said ‘‘he had asked God to forgive him, and he 
hoped she would too.” He did not dry up his 
tears till he heard her say she forgave him, and 
with a kiss sealed that forgiveness. Litile boy, re- 
member that if you disobey your parent you sin against 
God, and you need His forgiveness as much as you 
do the forgiveness of your parent. 

His mother was too feeble to wash and dress 
him every day, and she wished him to learn to do 
it himself. One morning, before he had his collar 
on, he went out to play with other boys, and on 
returning, his mother told him “she did not wish 
him to go out in the street looking so; that people 
would say he had a sluttish mother that did not 
take care of her children.” He replied that 
*¢ John was there, and he never had on 4 
mite of a collar.” She told him that John’s skin 
was white, and he would not look so bad without 
a collar as her little boy whose skin was of a darker 
color.” ‘*God made me so,” said Frederic. 
When quite young and told that God made him, 
and everything that had life, he inquired, ‘‘ Who 
made God?” 

When !told that he was a sinner and needed 
pardon—that he must repent or perish, after think- 
ing some little while, he asked ‘‘if his pa was ® 








ished as well as he—the whole class were whipped 
because they forgot the words given out to spell. 





sinner too? if he must repent or go to hell?” He 
wanted to understand all about God and Christ~ 
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all about himself and those he loved. Little boy, 
will you not like him try to learn all this, and obey 
the command to repent, as well as know you must? 

When told that God’s eye was always upon him 
wherever he was, he wished to know ‘‘if God 
could see his father away off at sea?” 

His aunt a few months before he was drowned, 
had a little boy that died, and Frederic after that 
was observed to be veay attentive to that aunt; 
often asking her if she did not want him to do 
something for her; trying to know what she want- 
ed that he could do for her. His mother called 
him to go of an errand, and he asked if ‘‘ she 
could not wait till he had done such a thing for his 
aunt?”? She asked ‘‘why he was so much engag- 
ed with her, and that she had noticed his interest 
inher.’”? He replied ‘‘ Why, mother, you know 
aunt’s little boy is dead, and now she has no little 
poy to do things for her, and I thought I ought to, 
Tilt sorry for her.” That aunt loved Frederic 
a great deal for this kindness, and so did all who 
knew it. Little reader, do likewise and you will be 


too. 

Frederic had the measles a few months before 
he was drowned, and while very sick he asked his 
mother to pray for him. He said ‘‘ he had been 
praying that he might be patient as little Nathan 
was.” He meant Nathan Dickerman, whose life 
he had been very much interested in. He was as 
much like him as any little boy I ever knew. 
He came to bid his mother good night only a short 
time since, and said he hoped she would sleep 
well. He said ‘‘he had been praying that God 
would take care of her, and he hoped He would 
—that he prayed for her every day.” Little child, 
do you always pray for yourself? Do you always 
pray for your parents, brothers and sisters? 

A minister called at his house at one time, and 
after he had prayed with the family, and was just 
going away, Frederic, who had not been in the 
room, came in. He was told they were sorry he 
was not in during the prayer. Frederic said ‘‘ he 
had been behind grandmam’s bed curtains listen- 
ing;” he knew what they had heen ahont, and he 
was, though absent, behind the curtains at prayer. 
Doubtless he prayed many times when none butGod 
saw him—none but God heard him—none but God 
knew that he prayed. Little boy, is it so with you? 
Have you—do you every day pray to God in secret? 

He was always asking ‘‘if he was a good boy, 
did not tell stories—say wicked words—and loved 
God, if God would not love him?” Every day, 
and many times in a day, he has been seen,reading 
the Testament, and alone at prayer. If he had 
neglected it, he would stand at the table undressed 
to read the Bible just before he went to bed. 
Hardly a day passed but he said something about 
God; often telling others ‘‘God saw them”—‘‘ God 
knew what they were doing.” If they laughed at 
him, it made no difference, he was never afraid to 
tell even old people if they were profane or wicked 
‘that God was looking at them.” 

Last winter, his grandmother went into his room 
before he was up, and asked him “‘ why he had 
not got up and made a fire for hismother?”’ Fred- 
eric did not answer for some time, but at length 
said, ‘Grandma you trouble me—you put other 
thoughts in my head. I was saying my prayers 
when you came in.” Returning from meeting one 
evening, he said te his little sister, ‘‘ how kind God 
is to forgive sins—nobody would forgive so often 
as the Lord does.” 

We hope, dear children, that God has forgiven the 
sins of this little boy; and now will you promise to go 
and ask Him to forgive you, just as Frederic did? 
Then if you are drowned, or otherwise die, we hope 
you will meet: little Frederic in heaven. I have writ- 
ten this account in hopes you will—go now and ask 
God to help you so to live that when you die you may 
meet this little boy where Christ is. S, S, 











The Lonely Cottager.—-A pious cottager, residing in the 
centre of a long and dreary rot tes eee by © Chris. 
tan visiter, ‘‘ Are you not sometimes afraid in your lonely 
situation, especially in winter?”’ replied, ‘‘O no, sir, for faith 
shuts the door at night, and mercy opens it in the morning,” 








MORALITY. 


From the Youth's Instructer. 
ELLEN’S REASONS FOR NOT GOING TO THE PLAY: 


Ellen was blessed with parents who loved and 
feared God, and who were anxious that their chil- 
dren, whom they tenderly loved, should choose 
Him for their portion, assured that in Him alone 
could be found true, permanent satisfaction of spi- 
rit; and assured, too, that his service is the only 
path leading to eternal safety. With this anxiety 
they were careful to cultivate, as far as in them 
lay, those habits and dispositions in their children 
which might promote rather than retard so desira- 
ble an object. Nor were their endeavors useless, 
or their hopes disappointed. The God whom they 
served heard their prayer; His grace took pos- 
session of their hearts: and, one -after another, 
chose the God .of their father to be their God 
and portion forever. 

While yet young, Ellen lost her mother; and 
upon her it devolved to supply, as far as possible, 
a mother’s care to her younger sister. 

One day, when staying with some relatives, 
who had the form of godliness, but who knew not 
that those who would serve God must keep their 
hearts with ‘all diligence, Ellen was asked to ac- 
company the family to the play. The poor girl 
thought she ought not to go, because had it been 
good for her, she knew her parents would have 
taken her there; and she felt she must not go, be- 
cause she did not see how it could increase her 
health, knowledge, or spirituality. She blushed 
with timidity, and said she had rather not go.— 
‘© Why not?” said her uncle; ‘‘it is no harm. 
The Bible does not say one word against it; why 
need you?” Ellen said she did not like to go to 
any place in which she could not glorify God by 
either doing some good to another, or by obtain- 
ing some good herself. ‘‘ Well, you will do some 
good by going; you will show me that you are 
not obstinate, and do not consider yourself wiser 
than I am.” Ellen was going to say that she 
should be miserable were she .> go, as she could 
not go in faith, and whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin; but she thought perhaps her uncle was ‘ car- 
nally minded,’ and then he would not understand 
what she meant; so she begged him to excuse 
her, and said she would on the following morning 
give him some reasons why she could not go to 
the theatre. 

In the morning she sent the following note: 

‘Dear Uncte—I cannot go to the play, be- 
cause I have heard that the houses in which plays 
are performed generally belong to people irreli- 
gious in their lives; and I must not choose to go 
to thetr houses for amusement, who have not the 
fear of God before their eyes. They may lead 
me to do something to offend him. I have heard 
that those who deny God, and never go to his 
house, go there. I have heard that those who 
take his holy name in vain, go there. I have 
heard that those who laugh at religion, and scorn 
to worship God, go there. Indeed, I have heard 
that the greater part of the people who attend 
these places are decidedly wicked people—such 
as would never be chosen to be our friends and 
companions; and I should not like to go from 
choice where they go. It would look as if I was 
of their mind, and did not think of God; and must 
avoid the appearance of evil. God has promised 
to bless those who do not ‘ stand in the way of sin- 
ners.’ I want the blessing of God; it maketh 
rich, and addeth no sorrow; and therefore I may 
not seek my pleasures where sinners seek theirs. 
Besides, if I go for amusement, why should not 
my little sister go? And I am sure she will think 
me very foolish to take her to see men and women 
‘acting’ and saying things that are nottrue. I 
have often told her that Jesus Christ ranks folly 
with pride and all wickedness. She will therefore 
think me either giving her advice which I do not 
take myself, or else that I am becoming more sin- 











ful than I was; and in either way, I shall lose her 


confidence, and the power of doing her good. So, 
dear uncle, I cannot go. There are many more 
reasons I could give you for my being so ‘ obsti- 
nate.’ Pray do not call me so—it is such an un- 
lovely thing to be obstinate; but let me act ac- 
cording to my conscience in the sight of God. 

‘* And believe me your respectful and affection- 
ate Even.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

















VIGILANCE OF CANADIAN GEESE, 

Wherever you find them, and however remote 
from the haunts of man.the place may be, they 
are at all times so vigilant and suspicious, that it 
is extremely rare to surprise them. In keenness 
of sight and acuteness of hearing, they are perhaps 
surpassed by no bird whatever. They act as sen- 
tinels toward each other, and during the hours at 
which the flock reposes, one or more ganders 
stand on the watch. At the sight of cattle, horses, 
or animals of the deer kind, they are seldom 
alarmed; but a bear or cougar is instantly an- 
nounced, and if on such occasions the flock is on 
the ground near water, the birds immediately be- 
take themselves in silence to the latter, swim to 
the middle of the pond or river, and there remain 
until danger is over. Should their enemies pursue 
them in the water, the males utter loud shrieks, 
and the birds arrange themselves in close ranks, 
rise simultaneously in a few seconds, and fly off in 
a compact body, seldom at such times forming 
lines or angles, it being in fact, only when the 
distance they have to travel is great that they dis- 
pose themselves in those forms. So acute is their 
sense of hearing, that they are able ‘to distinguish 
the different sounds or footsteps of their foes with 
astonishing accuracy. Thus the breaking of a 
dry stick by a deer is at once distinguished from 
the same accident occasioned by a man. If a 
dozen of large turtles drop into the water, making 
a great noise in their fall, or if the same effect is 
produced by an alligator, the wild goose pays .no 
regard to it; but however faint and distant may be 
the sound of an Indian’s paddle, that may by acci- 
dent have struck the side of his canoe, it is at once 
marked, every individual raises its head and looks 
intently towards the place from which the noise 
has proceeded, and in silence all watch the move- 
ments of their enemy. These birds are extremely 
cunning also; and should they conceive themselves 
unseen, they silently move into th¢ tall grasses by 
the margin of the water, lower thgir heads and lie 
perfectly quiet until the boat las passed by. I 
have seen them walk off from a large frozen pond 
into the woods, to elude the sight of a hunter, and 
return as soon as he had crossed the pond. But 
should there be snow on the ice or in the woods, 
they prefer watching the intruder, and take to wing 


aware of the ease with which they could be follow- 
ed by their tracks over the treacherous surface. 
If wounded in the wing, they sometimes dive to a 
small depth, and make off with astonishing address, 
always in the address of the shore; the moment they 
reach which, you may observe them sneaking 
through the long grass or bushes, their necks ex- 
tended an inch or so above the ground, and in this 
manner proceeding so silently, that, unless closely 
watched, they are pretty sure to escape. If shot 
at and wounded while on the ice, they immediately 
walk off in a dignified manner, as if anxious to 
make you believe that they have not been injured, 
emitting a loud note all the while; but the instant 
they reach the shore they become silent, and make 
off in the manner described. I was much surpris- 
ed one day, while on the coast of Labrador, to see 
how cunningly one of these birds, which, in con- 
sequence of the moult, was quite unable to fly, 
managed for a while to elude our pursuit. It was 
first perceived at some distance from the shore, 
when the boat was swiftly rowed towards it, and 
swam before us with great speed, making directly 
towards the land; but when we came within a few 





yards of it, it dived, and nothing could be seen of 


long before he is within shooting distance, as if” 
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Youth’s Companion. 








it for a long time. Every one of the party stood “uty with great delight, and from that good hour 


on tiptoe to mark the spot at which it should rise, 


but in vain, when the man at the rudder accident- | ed herself for admission to the church, was gladly re- 
ceived, and has by the grace of God, adorned her 
profession. ‘* The path of duty is the path of peace.” 
eer z a ee = 2 


ally looked over the stern, and there saw the goose, 
its body immersed, the point of its bil! alone above 
water, and its feet busily engaged in propelling it 
so as to keep pace with the movements of the boat. 
The sailor attempted to catch it while within a foot 
or two of him; but with the swiftness of thought it 
shifted from side to side, fore and aft, until, de- 
lighted at having witnessed so much sagacity in a 
goose, I begged the party to suffer it to escape. 
[Audubon’s Birds in America. 





EDITORIAL. 


BENEFIT OF PRAYER. 
gion, sometimes excuse themselves for neglecting 


tian—if Ido not pray in faith, of what use will it be 
for me to pray?” 


good answer to this question :— 

*¢ A young lady in my parish, (said the Rev. Mr. 
C.) had long manifested a deep interest in the sub- 
ject of religion. 





was very exemplary—but she indulged no hope, her | 
mind was enveloped in thick darkness, and she was | 
disposed to write bitter things against herself, Hav- | 
ing no doubt of her piety, I often urged her to con-| 
nect herself with the church, believing that neglect 
of duty, and perhaps this paticular duty, of publicly 
owning Christ, was the cause of her darkness. But 
the thought of taking such a step in such a state of 
mind shocked her. 





** She was engaged in teaching a school, and I en- 
joined it upon her to pray in her school. She ac- 
knowledged that she felt it to be a duty, but then such 


a step would give the impression that she was | 





Christian, and this she thought would amount to 
downright hypocrisy. As often as I saw her, I en- 

quired, ‘* Do you pray in your school?” She always 

gave me a negative answer, and I constantly, but 

with great tenderness, urged her to perform the duty. 

Upon this subject her mind was much exercised, but 

as her school was to be continued only through the 

summer, and this was already far advanced, she qui- 

eted the clamours of conscience, by promising the 

Lord, that if she evet commenced another school, she 

would certainly pray with her pupils; at the same 

time she determined never to teach again, unless her | 
mind was in a different state. 

«© At the end of summer, she closed her school; the 
latter part of the succeeding winter, being solicited 
to teach in a neighbouring village, she engaged to do 
so, without at the moment recollecting the solemn 
promise she had made to the Lord. 
red to her mind, her confusion and distress were in- 
describable. She was still without a hope, and felt 


When it occur- 


He sat upon the ass’s colt and rode 
Toward Jerusalem. 
Closely and silently the faithful twelve, 
And on before him went a multitude 
— = | Shouting Hosannas, and with eager hands 
Strewing their garments thickly in his way. 
Th’ unbroken foal beneath him gently stepp’d, 
Tame as its patient dam; and as the son 

‘ _.y;_ | Of * welcome ta the Son of David” burst 
Persons who have not made a profession of reli- | Porth from a thousar? children, and the leaves 
¢ Of the wav’d branches touch’d its silken ears, 
Prayer, by saying ‘I am not sure that I am a Chris-| It turn’d its wild eye for a moment back, 
And then, subdued by an invisible hand, 
The following instance, which is Meekly trode onward with its slender feet, 


communicated to us as a fact, will probably afford a | The dew’s last sparkle from the grass had gone 
As he rode up Mount Olivet. 
Threw their cool shadows freshly to the west, 
And the light foal, with quick and toiling step 
And head bent low, kept its unslacken’d way 
Her Christian friends regarded her Se its wer mane aa ag by the wind 

: - cel a | Sent o’er the mount from Jordan. 
as truly pious, and well they might, for her conduct The summit’s breezy pitch, the Saviour rais’d 





vent on her way rejoicing. Soon after, she present- 











CHRIST’ 


S ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM, 


Beside him walked 


The woods 


As he reach’d 


His calm blue eye—there stood Jerusalem! 
Eagerly he bent forward, and beneath 

His mantle’s passive folds, a bolder line 

Than the wont slightness of his perfect limbs 
Betray’d the swelling fulness of his heart. 

There stood Jerusaleinn! How fair she look’d— 
The silver sun on all her palaces, 

And her fair daughters mid the golden spires 
Tending their terrace flowers, and Kedron’s stream 
Lacing the meadows with its silver band, 

And wreathing its mist-mantle on the sky 

Witt the morn’s exhalations. There she stood— 
Jerusalem—the city of his love, 

Chosen from all the earth; Jerusalem— 

That knew him not. and had rejected him; 
Jerusalem—for whom iie cume ta die! 


The shouts redoubled from a thousand lips 

At the fair sight, the children leap’d and sang 
Louder Hosannas; the clear air was filled 
With odor from the trampled olive leaves— 
—But “ Jesus wept.’’ The lov’d disciple saw 
His Master’s tears, and closer to his side 

He came with yearning looks, and on his neck 
The Saviour leant with heavenly tenderness, ‘ 
And mourn’d—* How oft, Jerusalem! would I 
Have gather’d you, as gathereth a hen 

Her brood beneath her wings—but ye would not!” 


He thought not of the death that he should die— 
He thought not of the thorns he knew must pierce 
His forehead—of the buffet on the cheek— 

The scourge, the mocking homage, the foul seorn!— 


Gethsemane stood out beneath his eye 

Clear in the morning sun, and there, he knew, 
While they who “could not watch with him one hour” 
Were sleeping, he should sweat great drops of blood, 
Praying the “cup might pass.» And Golgotha 
Stood bare and desert by the city wall, 

And in its midst, to his prophetic eye, 

Rose the rough cross, and its keen agonies 
Were number’d all—the nails were in his feet— 





as if it would be impossible for her to pray with her 
pupils; but she had vowed to the Lord, and how 
could she go back? Sometimes she almost resolved 
to seek a discharge from her obligation to teach the 
school—but what reason could she assign? To men- 
tion the true one she was ashamed, and she was too 
conscientious to mention any other. 

«¢ While her mind was vacillating, time passed on. 


The morning arrived on which she was to begin her | The sufferings that would clothe the Heavens in black, 


In doubt what course to take, and with fcel- 
ings not to be described, she went to her school-room. 
Now the decision must be made. O what a moment! 
Surely the angels of mercy hovered thick around her, 
and the prince of darkness was foiled, for she resolv- 
ed to take her Bible, and on her bended knees attempt 
to pray. ‘The moment that she bowed before the 
Lord, the snare was broken. She felt that God was 
near. Heaven’s own light burst in upon her soul. 
Her doubts were aJl removed. She performed the 


school. 





Th’ insulting sponge was pressing on his lips— 
The blood and water gushing from his side— 
The dizzy faintness . \.:nming in his brain— 
And, while his own disciples fled in fear, 

A world’s death-agoinies *!! mix’d in his! 
Ay—he forgot all this. He only saw 
Jerusalem,—the chos’n—the lov’d—the lost! 
| He only felt that for her sake his life 

Was vainly giv’n, and in his pitying love, 


i] 
le 


Were quite forgotten. 
Was there ever love, 
In earth or heaven equal unto this? Roy. 
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Good Advice Taken, 


and opening the Bible, pointed her to the passa 
where the Lord promises to give a new heart. He 
instructed her to plead this promise in prayer, and she 
would find the Almighty faithful to his promise,— 
About seventeen years after, a lady came to him, to 
propose herself for communion with the church of 
which he was pastor, and how inexpressible was his 
delight, when he found that she was the very person 
with whom, when a child, he had so freely conversed 
on subjects of religion, and that the conversation was 
blessed to her conversion. ‘Taking her Bible, she had’ 
retired, as he had advised, pleaded the promise, wept, 
and prayed; and the Lord, in answer to her fervent 
petitions, gave her what she so earnestly desired, « 
new heart. [S. S. Journal. 


A Beggar’s Consolation. 


A few years ago, a beggar, with two children about 
seven or eight years of age, went into a house in Ire- 
land, where there was a gentleman who was anxious 
for the best interests of all around him. Seeing one 
of the children with a Testament in his bosom, the 
gentleman asked him where he had been to school; 
he answered by naming one of the London Hibernian 
Society’s schools. The gentleman then inquired if he 
was fond of that book. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, “I read 
a portion of it every night when I goto rest.” The 
gentleman asked the father if he could read. ‘‘ No,” 
said he; ‘‘ but when we are tired of travelling, we sit 
down under a hedge, and I get the child to read; and 
this enables me to endure with patience and submis- 
sion the hardships and distress I meet with.” [7b. 








A Deaf and Dumb Boy. 


Mr. Orpen gives the following account of a deaf 
and dumb boy, whom he took from the Beggar’s Asy- 
fum in Dublin, at which time the bey did not know 
how to prenounce a single word. He had heen well 
taught by the master at Claremont, and he shortly be- 
gan to speak, One evening, Mr, O. asked him, “ Are 
you happy?” To which he replied, in a clear and 
distinct manner, ‘I have God for my father, Jcsus 
Christ for my redeemer; I have heaven for my inher- 
itance—I am happy.” [7d. 





Usefulness of a Blind Man. 


There was a man who lived in England a few years 
ago, and he was blind. He could not see the glorious 
aun, nor the heantifnl heavenc, nor the tuxurient fields, 
nor the rolling ocean. He could not gaze upon tree, 
nor flower—nor mark the beauty of the rose. No, 
but he could worship God—and his heart was tuned 
to the sweetest melody in the service of his Maker. 
This blind man one day gave a few tracts to a little 
boy who had a profane father. He carried them home, 
and was one day reading them aloud, when his father 
asked, if what he was reading was true? ‘QO, yes,” 
replied the son, ‘‘ for I am sure the blind man would 
not give me a parcel of lies to read.” ‘Then I am 
wrong,” said the father, “I am sure Iam wrong. J 
wish, child, you would teach me to read, that I may 
see something about these things myself.” The little 
boy was delighted at the request, and undertook the 
task of teaching his father to read, by beginning with 
the A B C’s. The old man learned so fast, that ina 
short time he was enabled to read with comparative 
ease. And not only did he learn to read, but he left 
off his bad practices and became a follower of Jesus. 
The hoy’s grandmother, also, a woman of eighty years, 
became interested for her soul, and at this eleventh 
hour, was supposed to be numbered among the re- 
deemed. 





An Emperor and a Cottager. 

When Napoleon returned from Waterloo to Paris, 
he was waited on in his palace by a little boy, for 
whom he had a great partiality. ‘The boy took him 
some coffee. The emperor sat with his hands over 
his eyes. ‘‘ Take my coffee,” said the little valet, “ it 
will comfort you, sire.” ‘ Did not you come from 
Gonesse?” ‘No sire; from Pierre Fite.” ‘* Your 
parents have some few acres of land, and a cottage 
there, have they not?” ‘‘ Yes, sire.” ‘It is indeed a 
a happy life!” ejaculated the emperor, and again co- 
vered his eyes and face, with his hands. 





The Sign of a Grocery. 

One day during the present week, as a gentleman 
was passing through town, he saw a drunken man 
laying before a grocery door on his back with his 
heels up, and his face covered with blood and dust, 


The late Rev. Mr. Reader, of Taunton, having cal- where he had been politely hoisted by the keeper 
led one day, in the course of his pastoral visits, at the within, ~) account of his becoming —, aoe 
house of a friend, affectionately noticed a little girl in Halloo! the keeper of the grocery! mh sah 
the room, about six years of age. Among other things, tleman, “ your sign has fallen down, and is lying be- 


e gen- 








he asked her if she knew that she had a bad heart, |! fore the door!” 











[ Jeffersonian. 






